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NOTICE 

OF THE BRISTOL FRAGMENT OF THE 

FIFTEEN OES. 



Among Dt GiflFord's books in the Library of the Baptist College 
at Bristol is a copy of the second edition of Caxton's translation 
of the Mirror of the World, printed by him at Westminster 
probably in the year 1490. But that the book was re-backed 
while in Dr Giflford's possession, the binding is very much in its 
original condition, wooden bevelled boards pierced by the ends 
of three stout bands fastened in by pegs of wood, and covered 
with dark brown leather, marked by double lines so as to form 
on each side a large panel, which again is crossed by diagonal 
. double lines, each space thus left in the panel being ornamented 
with a lozenge-shaped device, being on the one side a sprig of 
flowers and on the other a fabulous animal. Whatever paper 
may have originally lined the board at the beginning of the 
volume, has long since disappeared ; the only thing which now 
occupies the space is the College book-plate. At the end the 
board was lined with a sheet of printed matter, which after 
having suffered from various rough attempts to lift it from the 
cover, I have lately soaked off without any difficulty, by the 
desire of the Rev. Dr Gotch, the present Principal of the 
College, to whose kindness I am indebted for the opportunity of 
examining the book at my leisure. 



4 THE BRISTOL FRAGMENT 

This fragment of printed matter consists of the chief part of 
a cancelled copy of the inner sheet (leaves 3, 4, 5, 6) of the first 
quire (sign, a) of the Fifteen Oes and other prayers, printed at 
Westminster by William Caxton about 1490 — 91. Each quire 
consists of two quarto sheets one inside the other, so that the 
whole signature contains eight leaves or sixteen pages. The 
book when" complete consists of 22 leaves^ and evidently was 
printed as a supplement or appendix to a quarto edition of 
the Salisbury Primer or Horae now lost, and the two were 
incorporated into one volume in the reprint executed by W. de 
Worde within a very short time of Caxton's death. The only 
copy of the Fifteen Oes and other prayers, except the Bristol 
fragment, is one in the British Museum, which was purchased 
in 1851. It has been well described by Mr Blades in his Life 
and Typography of William CaMan, and it has been completely 
reproduced in photo-lithography by Mr Stephen Ayling. The 
Bristol fragment aifords so much interesting evidence of the 
way in which the compositors of that day worked, and illus- 
trates so many points in connexion with early printing in 
England, that I have thought it worth while to put down a few 
notes on the subject. 

It has been assumed by many writers that the whole of one 
quire at least would always be in type at the same time ; and 
they have calculated upon this basis the amount of type which 
a printer would possess at any one period. Now, so far from 
this holding true in Caxton's case, even at the end of his career, 
this book proves clearly that in a quarto book printed in 
2-sheet quires (that is, with eight leaves to the signature) the 
outer and inner sheets of each quire were set up successively, 
the inner sheet after the outer sheet had been wholly worked 
off and the type distributed into its boxes. If any one will 
take Mr Ayling's photo-lithographed reproduction of the British 
Museum copy of the Fifteen Oes, he will easily understand 
what I mean. Round each page are four border-pieces of 
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diflferent widths. Of eacli of these there are eight diflferent 
kinds; four of which are used for the four pages which are 
imposed on the one side of the quarto sheet, and four others 
which are used on the four pages which occupy the other side 
of the quarto sheet. So that the eight pieces of each kind, 
which are found on the eight pages of the outer sheet of a 
2-sheet quire, will all be found used again on the eight pages of 
the inner sheet of the same quire. 

This book further shows us that, assuming that one com- 
positor was employed on the outer four pages (1, 4, 5, 8) of 
a sheet, and another on the inner four pages (2, 3, 6, 7), the 
pressman would, when the compositor of the outer side was 
ready with his work, print off the required number of copies of 
these four pages, and then allow the type and border-pieces, 
used for these four pages, to be distributed, in order that the 
same compositor might: proceed to use them for setting up his 
side of the next sheet, whatever it might be. Again, when the 
compositor of the inner side of the same sheet was ready with 
his work, the pressman would 'perfect' the sheets, already 
printed on one side, by laying them on the form and so passing 
them through the press ; after which the type and border-pieces 
of this form also would be distributed, and this compositor 
would proceed to use them for his side of the next sheet, that 
is to say, whichever side his fellow-compositor was not engaged 
upon. Now every one who has come into contact with the 
details of printing, must be aware that wrong 'perfecting' is 
one of the most fruitful sources of printer's waste. If the press- 
man happened to lay the half-printed sheet the wrong way 
upon the form which contains the other side of the sheet, the 
necessary result would be that the pages of a quarto sheet 
would read 1, 6, 7, 4, 5, 2, 3, 8, instead of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
the sheet so mis-printed would be for all practical purposes 
wasted. This is what has happened to the Bristol sheet of the 
Fifteen Oes, and it was consequently soon relegated to the 
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bookbinder's department (for in Caxton's time printers were for 
the most part their own bookbinders), and it was there used for 
lining the boards of the first book which happened to want 
binding. 

But the above facts are illustrated and confirmed in a 
remarkable manner by an examination of the Bristol fragment 
itself. The most cursory comparison with the British Museum 
copy, or with Mr Ayling's photo-lithographed reproduction of it, 
shows that while the inner four pages of the Bristol sheet are 
precisely identical in composition with the British Museum 
copy, the composition of the outer four pages is entirely 
diflferent. The following explanation of this peculiarity seems 
to me the only one possible. The mistake in 'perfecting* must 
have been discovered after the type of the outer side (sign, a 
3*, 4^ 5*, 6^) had been distributed and the compositor had gone 
on to the outer sheet of signature b, but while the inner side 
(sign, a 3^ 4*, 5^ 6*) was still standing in type, though after a 
number of copies had been printed off. The result is that the 
inner side was at once used again ^ and the required number 
of copies worked on fresh sheets of paper ; whereas the outer 
side had to be set up again completely by the compositor, and, 
when ready, was of course taken off on the blank side of the 
newly printed copies of the inner four pages. 

This statement of details may perhaps be hardly intelligible 
to the ordinary reader, while it may be looked upon as a series 
of truisms by any one conversant with printing ; but I have not 
scrupled to give them, because experience tells me that few 

^ I ought to mention that there is one variation noticeable between the 
Bristol and British Museum copies of the inner side of the sheet, though 
in other respects they are identical. The outer border-piece on sign, a S** 
is in the Bristol fragment upside down, while in the British Museum copy 
it is the right way up. This merely shows that just before printing off the 
new batch of the inner side of the sheet from the still standing type, it was 
noticed that this border-piece was upside down, and this having been 
rectified the copies were struck off. 
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even of. those most conversant with modem printing can be 
trusted to form an accurate opinion of the very rudimentary 
methods which most of the early printers employed. It would 
hardly be believed that Caxton had been more than fifteen 
years at work before he arrived at the point of printing four 
pages at once ; yet all experience shows that it was so. 

A case of precisely the same mode of working attracted my 
attention some years ago in the Lambeth copy of the Primer 
or Horae printed in Caxton's house by Wynkyn de Worde, and 
probably the first edition which incorporated with the Salisbury 
Primer the English Fifteen Oes and other prayers, which form 
the volume of which the Bristol fragment is a sheet. The 
Primer I speak of must have been printed by W. de Worde, 
about 1494. Dr Maitland in his List of some of the early 
printed books,., at Lambeth (London, 1843, 8vo.) has a note 
(p. 394) on this volume, in which he mentions incidentally that 
in one of the 'two lytell prayers which kynge herry the syxte 
made,' the words run 'prout tibi placet* in the Lambeth copy. 
Now we have two copies of this Primer at Cambridge (G. 3. 61 
and G. 4. 4 in the University Library, both from the Moore 
Collection of 1715), and though I had always thought, having 
only seen them apart, that they were identical with the one 
at Lambeth, yet an examination of our copies at once showed 
that the reading in the prayer was *prout tibi placeret.' I 
borrowed the book from Lambeth by the kind offices of my 
friend Mr S. W. Kershaw, and I was then still more puzzled, 
on going through the two books page by page, to find that 
they were absolutely identical in composition. When however 
I came to the outer side of the outer sheet of the quire signed 
f, I found the two were entirely different ; but a little obser- 
vation led me to the conclusion that, as the page was originally 
set up, the reading had been 'prout tibi placeret,' and that, 
after the type of the outer side of the sheet had been distributed, 
but while the inner side was still standing in type, the printer 
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or editor had thought it better to correct the word 'placeret' 
to 'placet/ Accordingly a fresh batch of copies was printed of 
the inner side (sign, f l^ 2*, 7^ 8'), and this sheet was then 
* perfected* by a 're-composition of the four outer pages (sign, 
f 1', 2**, 7*, 8**) ; everything else in the book remaining the same. 
Having thus gone through this process in the case of the 
Lambeth volume seven years ago, it can easily be understood 
that, when the Bristol fragment came into my hands, I was 
prepared for the case at once, aad saw in a very few minutes 
the real nature of the fragment, and how it came to be used 
as lining for the boards of a book printed in Caxton's office. 

But this is not all that an examination of the Bristol frag- 
ment brings to light. Both sides are disfigured by a con- 
siderable amount of printer's ink, a 'set-ofif' from wet pages 
which have themselves not been preserved to us. Those on 
the outer side, at least pages a 4^ and 5*, contain a 'set-off' 
from a form of four octavo pages in the type of the Booh of 
good Tjfiannei'S ; and the length of the lines, the 17 lines to 
a page, and the traces of red printing, leave little doubt on 
my mind that they belong to a waste sheet of the octavo 
Primer or Horde with red printing, which is at present only 
known from the fragment (sign, d 1, 2, 3, 4) found by Mr 
Maskell in the binding of a book, and given by him to the 
British Museum in 1858. From this we may infer that in all 
probability the octavo Primer and the Fifteen Oes were passing 
through the press about the same time. Mr Blades and myself 
had come independently to the conclusion, that both books 
belong to the last year of Caxton's life (1490 — 91) ; so that 
this fragment affords an additional mite of evidence. 

The inner side of the Bristol fragment is, however, still 
more interesting; as it gives us a 'set-off' of two quarto 22-line 
pages in the type of the Book of good manners, and enclosed 
within woodcut borders. It is much blurred, and I have not 
yet been able to make out many words, even with the aid of 
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a looking-glass and a strong magnifying glass. 22 lines of this 
type correspond very nearly to 21 lines of the type of the 
Fifteen Oes ; and it is very natural that we should find traces 
of another book enclosed in the same woodcut borders. I can 
only say at present that no book in this type and with woodcut 
borders has come to light as yet; though so many specimens 
6f Caxton's press have been discovered in the last few years, 
that I do not in the least despair of coming upon more satis- 
factory traces of this book than we can expect to obtain from 
the blurred 'set-oflf' by means of which alone the fact of its 
existence has been revealed to us. 

After all that has been said, it cannot be any matter of 
wonder that the fragments used for lining the boards of old 
books should have an interest for those who make a study 
of the methods and habits of our early printers with a view 
to the solution of some of many difficulties still remaining 
unsettled in the history of printing. I have for many years 
tried to draw the attention of librarians and others to the 
evidence which may be gleaned from a careful study of these 
fragments; and if done systematically and intelligently, it 
ceases to be mere antiquarian pottering or aimless waste of 
time. I have elsewhere drawn attention to the distinction to 
be observed between what may be called respectively binder's 
waste and printer's waste. When speaking of fragments of 
books as binder's waste, I mean books which have been in 
circulation and have been thrown away as useless. The value 
of such fragments is principally in themselves. They may or 
may not be of interest. But by printer's waste I mean such 
pieces as this Bristol fragment ; waste, proof, or cancelled sheets 
in the printer's office, which, in the early days when printers 
were their own bookbinders, would be used by the bookbinder 
for lining the boards, or the centres of quires, of books bound 
in the same office where they were printed. In this way such 
fragments have a value beyond themselves; as they enable 
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US to infer almost with certainty tbat such books are specimens 
of the binding executed in the oflSce of the printer who printed 
them ; and thus, once seeing the style adopted and the actual 
designs used, we are able to recognise the same binder's work, 
even when there are none of these waste sheets to lead us to 
the same conclusion. I mil mention a few of the instances 
which have come under my notice ; but it is a new field of 
enquiry altogether, and I am only now beginning to work at it 
systematically. 

1. In the binding of the Bristol copy of the second edition 
of the Mirror of the world, printed by Caxton, probably in 
1490, we find a cancelled sheet of the Fifteen Oes printed at 
the same press about 1490 — 91 ; the fragment which has led to 
the present remarks. I am led therefore to the conclusion that 
the binding itself was executed in Caxton's office. I have had 
the two sides of the book photographed, and I hope they may 
be the beginning of a collection which will some day see the 
light, and so increase our knowledge in that direction. 

2. The Bedford copy of the Royal book has (or had, when 
I saw it first in 1863) the boards lined with unused (and there- 
fore, after date, waste) copies of one of Caxton's two editions of 
the Indulgence of Johannes de Gigliis issued in 1480. The 
binding is therefore probably Caxton's own. 

3. A fragment of a copy of another of Caxton's editions of 
the last named Indulgence, was discovered by Mr Blades, with a 
mass of other specimens of printer's waste from Caxton's oflSce, 
in the binding of a copy of Chaucer's Boeihius in the Grammar 
School library at St Alban's. There can be no doubt that this 
book was bound in Caxton's workshop. 

4. In Jesus College library I lately found a copy of the 
Latin Bible, printed at Cologne by Nicolaus Gotz in 1480, in 
unmistakeable English binding, and with the centre of every 
quire lined with fragments of unused copies of two editions of 
an Indulgence issued by John Kendale in 1480 and printed in 
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the type used in London by John Lettou in 1480 and 1481. 
On going over to Oxford soon after, I at once recognised in the 
Auctarium a book printed by Lettou, on the binding of which 
the very same tooling was used; and I have no doubt that 
both books were bound by him. 

5. In a copy of the Dives and Pauper printed in London 
by Pynson in 1493, now in the Bodleian Library, I long ago 
noticed that the old boards were lined at one end with an 
unused fragment of a Grammar printed by Pynson himself 
about the same time ; while the other board was lined with an 
unused fragment of a copy of the Servitium de Visitatione 
B,M,V., printed by W. de Machlinia in the type used by him in 
Holbom. 

6. In the Minster library at Lincoln I found a copy of 
the Expositio Hymnorum and Expositio Seqicentiarwm, printed 
abroad, but containing at the end of each part a supplementary 
quire printed by Pynson. The book is in English binding, and 
the fly-leaves are portions of an octavo Primer or Horae printed 
in the type used by W. de Machlinia when living by Flete- 
bridge. These last two books convey, to any one who works 
intelligently at these things, a fact which has hitherto not even 
been suspected, though nothing could be more natural. As 
Pynson is thus shown to have inherited W. de Machlinia's 
waste, there can be little doubt that, on leaving his master 
Caxton, he took up W. de Machlinia's press and carried on the 
business himself. W. de Machlinia was our first law printer, 
and though, on his disappearance after 1486, Caxton and his 
successor W. de Worde were employed for a time to print the 
statutes, yet the law printing soon fell into Pynson's hands, 
where it remained as long as his press continued to work. 

7. Some years ago I obtained from Mr F. S. Ellis a pad of 
leaves which had served for the board of a small octavo volume, 
which had evidently been bound by John Byddell while living 
at the Sun in Fleet street, in which house he succeeded W. de 
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Worda The fragments were every one, where traceable, pieces of 
Sun-printed books, ranging from the Four Sons of Aymon 
printed there by W. de Worde in 1504?, and hitherto only 
known to exist from Copland's colophon in his reprint of 1554, 
down to an otherwise wholly unknown edition of Adam Bel 
and Clim of the Clovgh, printed there by John Byddell in 1536. 

These are only a very few of the many instances I have 
come upon in my own work; and that, as I have said, is only in 
its first stage. When applied to foreign early printing, it is evi- 
dent that if only Dutchmen or Germans could be persuaded to 
work patiently and methodically upon some such lines, the 
results would be infinitely more satisfactory and more fruitful 
than the baseless and frivolous speculations which disfigure 
even the best books at present written on the subject. 

But I have said enough. I cannot regret the happy acci- 
dent which led the Bristol book to find its way to Cambridge 
after the Caxton Celebration exhibition at South Kensington 
this summer. Neither can I sufficiently thank the Rev. Dr 
Gotch, the Principal of the Baptist College at Bristol, for the 
ready kindness with which he has allowed me -the free use of 
the volume for more than two months. 



King's College, Cambridge, 
November 13, 1877. 
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